DAUGHTERS   OF   QUEEN   VICTORIA

to interfere in  a  matter that only concerned her
family.

The Chancellor was still under the impression that
the Queen encouraged the Battenberg marriage, and
his fears revived that (as he had humorously expressed
himself before) she would bring the parson and the
bridegroom in her luggage, and insist on the marriage
taking   place.   He   had   therefore   been   inflaming
public opinion in the Press, directly inspiring articles
which denounced foreign interference in the domestic
affairs of the German Royal Family, and his papers
had been full of such insulting language about the
Queen that Lord Salisbury feared she would have a
cold if not a hostile reception in Berlin, and he tried
to dissuade her from going.    He was also uneasy
about her meeting Grown Prince William.   Count
Hatzfeldt, German Ambassador in London, had con-
veyed to him that the Crown Prince's head had been
turned by the prospect that his father's fatal illness
opened, and might give himself such imperial airs
that Her Majesty would feel obliged to reprove him.
If he took such reproof ill, and allowed it to rankle
in  his mind the  effect  on  the  relations  between
England  and  Germany would  be  deplorable,  for
" his impulses, however blameable and unreasonable
will  henceforth   be   political   causes   of enormous
potency."   These dissuasions, as might perhaps have
been expected, had not the slightest effect on the
Queen beyond making her very angry at any attempt
to interfere with her plans.1

Lord Salisbury's fears about the Queen's reception

1 Ibid., Ill, i, p. 398.
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